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var i PUBLISHED WEEKLY. |which was ultimately taken, the lords violated | content themselves with less than they desired ; 
a Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | promises which they made to her before her sur-| possibly they had been over sanguine from the 
ew | Sutstigtins ent Pegenate tered ty render; but there is no reason for thinking so. first, and had persuaded themselves that more 
a JOHN RICHARDSON, co condition of a more lenient treatment was a fruit might be gathered out of man’s nature, than 
——_ ao wa OD nenen suuettl didietih, ee exatee, definite engagement to abandon her husband; man’s nature had been found capable of yielding ; 
i. | ouninedieaiadiad. and, so far from consenting to abandon him, she | but it seemed as if the queen had flung a spell 
a \declared to the last that ‘she would follow him |over the country from which, even afier she was 
was Pernngn to ded peak et Veena: te tase meet, ina linen gs we the world.’ But if the im-| gone, it could not recover. Her name, as long 
a if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any prisonment at Lochleven appears to some amiable | as she was alive, was a rallying cry for disaffec- 
po part of the United States, for three months, if paid in PeS0nS so inhuman and so barbarous, there was | tion, and those who were proof against tempta- 
Sth advance, six and a-half cents. a party who regarded that measure as culpable | tion from her, took little pains to resist temptation 
age leniency. Knox, with the ministers of the kirk, de- | {rom their own selfishness. The Earl of Morton, 
: For “The Priena.” | ™anded that she should be brought to an open trial, | one of the most conspicuous professors of Protest- 
= JOHN KNOX and that, if she were found guilty of her husband's | antism, disgraced it with his profligacy ; and many 
a ieiesiaad oe ai |murder, she should be punished as any private| more disgraced it by their avarice. The abbey 
i 1 ; page 34. ; person would be who committed the same crime, |lands were too little for their large digestions, 
oat So however, matters went on growing worse) We have found hitherto that when there was a| The office of bishops had been abolished in the 
eek, and worse, till the Darnley marriage, the culmi-| difference of opinion between him and the other | church, but the maintenance of them, as an insti- 
rand nating point of Mary’s career, Hitherto, as if statesmen, the event appeared to show that he, | tution, was convenient for personal purposes ; the 
and by enchantment, she had succeeded in everything and not they, had been right ;—right in the plain, | noble lords nominating some friend or kinsman to 
es which she had attempted. The north of Eng- common-sense, human view;—and the same |the sees as they fell vacant, who, without duties 
‘he land was all at her devotion; with her own sub- continues to hold on the present occasion, |and without ordination, received the revenues and 
jects her will had become all but omnipotent.) ‘“ We are most of us agreed that the enormity | paid them over to their patrons, accepting such 
= The kirk party among the commons were firm of crimes increases in the ratio of the rank of the| salary in return as was considered sufficient for 
among themselves; but the statesmen and the| offender; that when persons, whom the common. | their discreditable service. 
noblemen had deserted their cause, and they were| wealth has intrusted with station and power,| ‘Yet, if there was shadow there was more 
now preparing to endure a persecution which commit murder and adultery, their guilt is as | sunshine, and quite enough to make Knox’s heart 
tf they would be unable to resist. The Earl of much greater in itself, as the injury to society is| glad at last, The Earl of Murray was invited by 
vB. Murray, whose eyes at last were opened, knowing | greater from the effects of their example. But to| the estates to undertake the regency ; and this 
and | that Darnley had been chosen by his sister as a| acknowledge this in words, and yet to say that, |itselfis a proof that they were sound at heart, 
a re an er of England, had opposed when sovereigns are the offenders, sovereigns for without doubt he was the best and the ablest 
oo iage with all his power; and well it| must be left to God, and may not be punished by | manamongthem, The illegitimate son of James the 
me would have been for her if she had listened to| man, is equivalent to claiming for them exemp-| Fifth, whatever virtue was left in the Stuart blood, 
him, But Murray utterly failed. He called on! tion from punishment altogether, and, in fact, to| had been given to him to compensate for his share 
his old party to support him, but it was all gone|denying the divine government of the world. | iu it, and while he was very young he had drawn 
Hall, —broken in pieces by his own weakness, and by|God does not work miracles to punish sinners ;/ the attention of the French and English courts, as 
athan others’ faults; and he had to fly for his life over| he punishes the sins of men by the hands of men, |a person of note and promise. 
eae the borders. ; \ It is the law of the earth, as the whole human| =“ After remaining loyal as long as loyalty was 
aie = Darnley marriage, however, which ap-|history from the beginning of time witnesses. | possible to the queen-mother, he attached himself, 
See peared so full of promise, was the one irretrievable | Not the sovereign prince or princes, but the law|as we saw, to John Knox, and became the most 
her step which ruined everything, and we can easily | of Almighty God is supreme in this world ; and | powerful leader of the Reformation. Bribes and 
understand how it came to be so. Mury married) wherever God gives the power to execute it, we| threats were made use of to detach him from it, 
wi, | fora political object, but she had overcalculated | may be sure that it is His will that those who| but equally without effect; even a cardinal’s 
joseph her powers of endurance, and though she must) hold the power are to use it, If there is to be) red hat was offered him by Catherine if he would 
ynthly have known Darnley to be a fool, she had not| mercy anywhere for offenders, if any human be-| sell his soul for it. But for such a distinction 
life of counted on his being an unmanageable one. _I!| ings at all are to be exempted from penalties, the |he had as little ambition as Knox himself could 
Aen he would have been passive in her hands—if he exceptions are to be looked for at the other ex-|have had, and his only mistake arose from a 
e thet could have had the discretion not to see her vices, | treme of the scale, among the poor and the igno-|cause for which we can scarcely blame his un- 
hen and would have been contented with so much|rant, who have never had means of knowing | derstanding, while it showed the nobleness of his 
sroom. favour as she was pleased to show him—all would| better.” jheart; he “believed too well, and he hoped too 
io have gone well; but he was foolish enough to re-|  “ Vengeance fell, at last, on all who were con-| much of his father’s daughter, and his affection 
anna sent and revenge his disgrace, and then to implore| cerned in that accursed business. Bothwell died | for her made him blind. For her he quarrelled 
y, Pa. her to forgive him for having revenged it; and| mad ina foreign prison; the Archbishop of St.| with his best friends; he defended her mass, and 
sed to although her anger might have spared hiui, her) Andrews was hanged ; Maitland escaped the exe. | was for years her truest and most faithful servant ; 
~— pomp could not. < here is no occasion for us| cutioner by poison; and Mary herself was still |and she rewarded his affection with hatred, and 
‘ly feel aS er eet ee atstory. Itis enough that, more sternly punished, by being allowed to go/ his fidelity with plots for his murder, Whatever 
loss by aving brought her cause to the very crisis of on, heaping crime on crime, till she, too, ended | uprightness was seen in the first years of her ad- 
eye success by a skill and perseverance without par- on the scaffuld. But instead of accusing Knox of| ministration was his work, for which she little 
1e bap- allel in history, she flung it away with as unex-| ferocity and hardness of heart, we will rather say | thanked him ; and the Scotch people, even while 
oo net > Serre -_ a of being the that he only, and those who felt with him and| they deplored the position in which he had placed 
ah Sean ee one ae er faith, she became its| followed him, understood what was required alike himself, yet could not refuse him their love for it. 
just of z id its sdame. . | by the majesty of justice and the real interests of When he saw at last the course to which she had 
servant At the time of the murder, and during the) the world. |surrendered herself, he withdrew in shame from 
an sing ~—s which followed it, Knox was in England ;| “The worst, however, was now over: the cause |the court; he had no share in her deposition ; he 
- pee oe immediately on the flight of the Catholics was disgraced beyond recovery | left Scotland after the murder, only returning to 
nn thwell, and was one of the council which sat|the queen was dethroned and powerless; and the jit when he was invited to take upon himself the 
aii to determine what should be done with the queen.| reformers were once more able to go forward | regency and the guardianship of his nephew ; and 


It has been repeatedly stated that, in the course | with their work, Even so, they were obliged to he came back saddened into a truer knowledge of 
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mankind, and a determination to do his duty, bly of the kirk, to brave the storm, and again to| arise to bless us, and we shall know the language 
cost him what it would. He could be no stran-|conquer in it. He had been required to pray for|of the psalmist fulfilled: ‘The time to favour 
ger to what the world would say of him. He knew the queen. | Zion, the set time is come, for her servants take 
that those who had tried already to murder him,| ‘I pray not for her as queen,’ he said, ‘ for | pleasure in her stones, and favour the dust there. 
would make their plots surer, and their daggers| queen to me she is not; and [ am not a man ofjof.” Oh! then may we be willing to be given up 
sharper now—but he dared it all, andthe happiest |law that has my tongue to sell for silver or the) as unto death, for the cause of Christ; may we 
three years that Scotland had known were those | favour of the world, And for what I have spoke| esteem all reproach as good for us, and count 
of his government. The thieves of the Border | against the adultery and the murder, when | am) nothing too hard to bear for his sake. Show the 
were held down ; the barons were awed or coerced | taught by God’s word that the reproof of sin is an| same devotedness as was shown of old, even by 
into respect for property and life, and the memory |evil thing, | shall do as God’s word commands| Esther, who when about to undertake for the de- 
of these golden years lived long in the admiring|me. But unto that time, which will not be till| liverance of her people, said, “J will go, and if I 
regret of less favoured times,” ‘the morn after doomsday, and not then, I hold| perish, I perish.” But let none turn away ; let 
*]t is not a little touching to find that Knox, /|the sentence given by God to his prophets Jeremy}none say there is no hope, the enemy is too 
when the country was at last in the right hands,| and Ezekiel, to stand for a perpetual law, which, | strong, too subtle, too numerous, Ah! this is what 
thought now of leaving it, and of going back to end | with God’s assistance, I follow to my life’s end.’| he wants ; to frighten, to dismay ; but let us trust 
his days in peace at Geneva. He had fought the | in the Lord; his power is over all; “ He is our 
fight, he had finished the work which was given | God and he will save us.” 
to him to do; it was imperfect, but with the given | For “The Friend.” In the love of the Lord, 
materials, more could not be done; and as it had | ‘ i 
been by no choosing of his own that so great a| A Few Words of Christian Counsel to the Elect 
part had fallen to him, so now when it seemed | Seed of God. 
played out, and his presence no longer necessary, | Dear and tender Friends,—My spirit tenderly 
he would gladly surrender a position in itself so| salutes you in the love of the Gospel, with living 


little welcome to him. | desires that you may be preserved in this day of 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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For ** The Friend.” 
EFFECTS OF LIGHT. 


“«* God comfort that little flock,’ he wrote, about | trial ; and with concern for the honour and pros-| We have often had occasion to remark the per- 
this time, ‘ among whom I lived with quietness of | perity of Truth. May none faint in the day of|tinacity with which many of the notable housewives 
conscience, and contentment of heart; and amongst | adversity, although their strength may be small. in this city, exclude the light of the sun from their 
whom I would be content to end my days, if so| Look not at the strength of the enemy, and in all| dwellings. If you enter them at noonday, espe- 
it might stand with God’s good pleasure. For|your meetings, and at all times, wait upon|cially in warm weather, you are obliged to grope 
seeing it hath pleased His Majesty above all men’s | Christ Jesus the Lord, who by his light, will give| your way, almost as carefully as if you were 
expectation to prosper the work, for the perform-|you to see through all wrong spirits, that are| threading some subterranean passage, and with 
ing whereof | left that company, I would even|got up in this day. Although the enemy vaunt/the present fashion of having the furniture strewn 
as gladly return to them, as ever I was glad to be| himself with “‘ great swelling words,” yet heed/all over the parlour, you run no little risk of 
delivered from the rage of mine enemies,” /him not ; mind the “ Light,” for that is over him; 





*« Surely we should put away our notion of the | 
ferocious fanatic with the utmost speed. The) 
heart of Knox was full of loving and tender affec- | 
tions. He could not, as he said himself, ‘ bear 
to see his own bairns greet when his hand chas- | 
tised them,’ 

“If he had then gone back to Geneva, and 


heard no more of Scotland; or if he had died at|flee not. Thou canst not flee from the enemy, | be equally active for good or evil. 


but take care that he draws you not away from 
that, from Christ: wait in the patience, for the 


faith which gives the victory over all false and| 


contrary spirits, for they are all bounded by him, 
and his power is the same now as formerly ; 


“Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, and/| 


here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” But oh! 


stumbling over a chair or a table, and perhaps 
breaking a leg or an arm, Remonstrance against 
this absurd practice, is met with the plea of dam- 
age to the colour of the carpet, from the admis- 
sion of light, the reflection apparently never oc- 
curring, that if the direct rays of the sun produce 
so sensible an effect upon inorganic matter, their 
|influence on the physical system must probably 
We do not 





the time at which he thought of going, he might|only as thou comes to the Light, and waits and| think it needful for healthfulness to admit a full 
have passed away, like Simeon, with a Nunc |abides there; for there Satan dares not come. | flood of light into our rooms during the whole day, 
dimittis Domine, believing that the salvation of Our warfare is not carnal, but with the powers of| but we have long been convinced that the gloomy 
his country was really come. So, however, it| darkness and spiritual wickedness in high places.|semi-darkness in which many of our over-nice 


was not to be. Four more years were still before | 
him: years of fresh sorrows, crimes, and calami- 
ties. His place, to the last, was in the battle, and /| 
he was to die upon the field; and if rest was in| 
store for him, he was to find it elsewhere, and| 
not in the thing which we call life... . The why | 
and the how is all mystery. Our business is with 
the fact as we find it, which wise men accept 
nobly, and do not quarrel with it.” 

“Jn 1570, he was struck with paralysis; he 
recovered partially, and lived for two more years, 
but they were years so deplorable that even his| 
heart grew weary and sick within him, and he| 
longed to be gone out of the world. As before, 
he was the one centre of life round which the| 
ever-flagging energies of the Protestants rallied ; 
but by the necessity of the time, which could not| 
be resisted, the lead of the party fell to one or 
other of the great noblemen who were small credit 
to it, and who were following worldly objects 


But first, dear Friends, let us experience and 
know the conquest of the enemy in ourselves. 
Are we delivered from all captivity? Are we 
brought out of Babylonish captivity, into the glo- 
rious freedom of the sons and daughters of Zion? 
Is every thought brought in subjection to Christ? 
For this we must know before we can labour to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, even as under the 
Jewish dispensation, the true Israel wept and 
cried in Babylon ; they longed, they prayed, they 
fasted for their deliverance, and in due time the 
Lord delivered them, and their deliverance was 
wonderful. If we are rightly concerned, the Lord 
will in due time deliver us from all captivity, both 
inward and outward, Let us remember those 
Jews, their degradation, the power of their con- 
querors, the desolation of Zion, the strength of Ba- 
bylon, how their enemies scorned them—what will 
these feeble Jews do 1—but He who suffered them 
to go into captivity for their sins, for their departure 


under a mask of sanctity. The first regent who| from him, had now been entreated, and was set 


succeeded Murray was Darnley’s father, the Earl | 
of Lenox; then he too was murdered, and the 
Earl of Morton, with their tadchan bishops; the 
country tearing itself in pieces, and they unwill- 
ing to commit themselves to peremptory action, 
lest Elizabeth (as they expected that she would) 
should restore Mary, and if they had gone too far 
in opposition to her they might find it impossible 


to deliver them, He who has the hearts of all 
men in his hands, and can turn them as the rivers 
are turned, the Lord God Almighty was set to 
deliver them, and no power could hinder it; they 
were redeemed, and the Lord only had the praise. 
Say no more, strangers have devoured our herit- 
age, the foxes walk upon Zion ; but let us rather 
say, we have sinned against the Lord, and he has 





to obtain their pardon. Once more, in this dis- 


brought this evil upon us. Let us entreat the 


citizens have their homes involved, contributes 
not a little to the necessity for employing a phy- 
sician; and it is quite possible that the sickly, 
etiolated aspect of many young females who 
spend most of their time at home, arises from their 
|being rarely brought under the influence of the 
| bright beams of the sun, ‘The exclusion of light 
|predisposes the system to scrofulous affections, 
and is sure to blanch the skin and deteriorate the 
blood. 

Dr, Moore, the celebrated metaphysician, thus 
speaks of light on body and mind :—* A tadpole 
confined in darkness would never become a frog ; 
and an infant deprived of heaven and free light, 
will only grow into a shapeless idiot, instead of a 
| beautiful and reasonable being. Hence in the 
|deep, dark gorges and ravines of the Swiss Va- 
lois, where the direct sunshine never reaches, the 
hideous prevalence of idiocy startles the traveller. 
[tis a strange, melancholy idiocy. Many citi- 
zens are incapable of any articulate speech ; some 
are deaf, some labour under all these privations, 
and all are misshapen in almost every part of the 
body. I believe there is, in all places, a marked 
difference in the healthiness of houses, according 
to their aspect with the sun, and those are decid- 
edly the healthiest, other things being equal, in 
which all the rooms are, during some part of the 
day, fully exposed to direct light. Epidemics 
attack inhabitants on the shady side of the 





‘ tracted time, Knox stood out alone, broken with|Lord that he may have mercy upon us; and as|street, and totally exempt those on the other 


age and sickness, and deserted even by the assem-|we are sufficiently bowed before him, he will|side; and even in such epidemics as ague, the 
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morbid influence is often thus partial in its la- | when young. Many passages in her letters are 
bour.” ‘amusingly descriptive,—and many setting forth 
‘her feelings and thoughts, contain sentiments so 
just, and so happily expressed, that a voiume of 
| pleasant and valuable reading might be extracted 


For ** The Friend.” 
Original Letters on Literary Subjects. ceaiined 


Nb. 3. | The letters of Catharine Talbot indicate a mind 

....+ Afier the collection of letters made by | active, literary, and withal guided by good, sound, 
Rebecca Warner, mentioned in my last, I read| moral and religious principle. She appears to 
two quarto volumes of the correspondence of the| have been well acquainted with some of the mod- 
Earls Clarendon and Rochester. These letters|ern languages, and slightly so with the Latin, 
were all, or nearly all, on politics,—and explain-|but was not like her friend aad correspondent 
ed many circumstances of national importance. | Elizabeth Carter, familiar with the Greek. She 
They throw some light upon the labours of Wil- | was of a very weakly frame, and in middle age 
liam Penn, and Robert Barclay, in the Court of| was taken by death from a large circle of mourn- 
King James II., for the general good, yet there are | ing friends. She published nothing, but after her 
few passages in them to quote,—the letters being |death, her friend Elizabeth Carter, edited her 
plain narratives of facts, dry and historical. literary remains, of which many have been sold. 
These volumes having been examined, I next|Her ‘ Reflections on every day of the Week,” 
took up two quarto volumes of the letters of Eliza-| has had a very wide circulation among religious 
beth Carter and Caroline Talbot Before charac- | readers, and it continues to this day to be in de- 


| 

| The letters give much insight into the literature 
\of the age, and many interesting incidents con- 
nected with the then living authors are recorded. 
The writers of the letters tell us of meeting and 
|mingling in social intercourse with persons with 
whom as authors, we are well acquainted ; and it 
\is pleasant to peep at people of whom we have 
read much, in their every-day dress, as they ap- 
| peared to those amongst whom they were moving, 
|acting, and speaking. We have seen them, in a 
certain sense, in their writings, but then they 
|were dressed in their best, and often wore a 
mask ;—but as described in the letters, they are 
| without artificial attire, moving about free and 
/easy in social life, Here we may see Ed- 
ward Young, lively and mirthful, and altogether 
different from the melancholy, sorrow-loving 
man, which | fancy every reader ofthe Night 
| Thoughts, has pictured him in his imagination, 

| The next volumes I examined were two quar- 
|tos, containing the letters of David Garrick. 


terizing these, I will siate that I have since read | mand. | There was not much in them to attract attention, 
three octavo volumes of Elizabeth Carter’s letters | Elizabeth Montague, the friend of Carter and| yet I made one extract, which I will send thee, 
to Elizabeth Montague, and four octavo volumes | Talbot, was in some respects very much like them.| Thou read, | believe, the letter I wrote to R., 
of those written by Elizabeth Montague, many of | She was literary,—she was a good letter-writer,— | giving an account of the Shakespeare Jubilee, at 
which were addressed to Elizabeth Carter. These |she was animated in spirit, though fragile in body,| Stratford, on the Avon, in answer to a letter from 
three women were among the best letter writers|and mingled in the same circle in life as they | her, requesting an explanation of a passage in 
of their time, and that time embraced a William |did. Her husband—the other two were never|Cowper’s Task, about the mulberry tree. If so, 
Cowper. The letters in these volumes are gene- | married—was a member of Parliament, and a | thou wilt remember that this féte was got up by 
rally exceedingly lively and spirited, giving clear | man of wealth and political influence,—and she | Garrick, stimulated thereto by receiving the 
and tangible impressions of the things and events | had every outward comfort which money can) Freedom of the Borough of Stratiord, enclosed in 
described, be they pleasant adventures, romantic |command ; yet the loss of her only child, a fine|a box made of the wood of a mulberry tree, said 
scenery, religious thoughts, metaphysical specu-| hearty boy of two years old, carried off suddenly | to have been planted by Shakespeare, Garrick 
lations, or fancy dresses, | by convulsions arising from cutting his teeth, and| wrote an Ode to be recited on the occasion, and 

Elizabeth Carter was a very learned woman, |the death of many of her beloved friends, gave| intended that a jubilee in honour of Shakespeare 
and a very busy, active one in every department | her sad token that sorrow is the lot of mortality. | should be renewed yearly at that place,—but the 
of life. Whether she was corresponding with the | Under her trials, she bore up wonderfully, and| various unpleasant things connected with the first 
learned on the meaning of Greek passages,—| her letters at times still continued to contain many | celebration, prevented any repetition of the folly. 
talking of fashionable foppery,—the excitement | bright things. She wrote three of the Dialogues | Heavy rains attended,—provisions and other ne- 
and dresses of ball-rooms,—the composition of|of the Dead, published in Lord Lyitleton’s work | cessaries failed,—the tavern-keepers charged 
cakes, or the knitting of stockings,—she seems | bearing that name, and | think they are among} enormous prices for everything furnished, and a 
always at home, always understanding practically |the best in the collection. Great praise is be-| multitude of minor discomforts beset the immense 
the subject of which she treats, She was a great|stowed on her conversational powers, by her| crowd who had gathered at Stratford to witness 
student of languages, ancient and modern, and in | cotemporaries, jit. Samuel Foote, who was one of the most pun- 
the knowledge of Greek aud Latin, had few su-| These three women in their letters sometimes| ning men England has ever produced, draws a ludi- 
periors in England. She taught her younger |elaborate sentiments too much, and sometimes | Crous, and yet forcible picture of this great failure. 
brother, qualifying him at home for college ;—and |they labour at being vivacious and witty. Yet|He says, “A jubilee is a public invitation, circu- 
so thorough had been the instruction she gave | leaving out all passages marked by these defects, | lated by puffing, to go post without horses, to a 
him, that when he had passed through an exami-|and all those which treat of such trivial things as| borough without representatives, governed by a 


nation by the professors, they were greatly pleas-|dresses and fashions, there is much left worth 
ed with his proficiency, and inquired under what| reading. Although the letters describe with ani- 
master he had studied. ‘They declared that no| mation the scenes of fashionable folly in which 
pupil had ever eutered Oxford more completely |they mingled, yet they always display a strong 
prepared than he. Elizabeta Carter translated | feeling of respect and reverence for Christianity, 
Epictetus, wrote many poems, furnished two num. | and contain many passages enforcing sound mo- 
bers of the Rambler, and was engaged in various|rality, religious feeling and Christian truth, 
other literary performances. In short, she was| Their lives, according to the testimony of those 


mayor and aldermen who are not magistrates ; 
to celebrate a poet whose own works have made 
|him immortal, by an ode without poetry, music 
|without melody, dinners without victuals, and 
lodgings without beds; a masquerade where half 
the people are barelaced, a horse-race up to the 
| knees in water, fireworks extinguished as soon as 
|lighted, and a gingerbread amphitheatre, which 


a woman of high standing among the literati of| who best knew them, were adorned with many like a house of cards, tumbled to pieces as soon 
her day. Asa natural consequence, perhaps, of viriues ; and when the close came, the end to each as it was finished.” 
overtasking her brain, she had very frequent |of them was crowned with the Christian’s hope. EF rom Garrick’s letters, I turned to a volume of 
attacks of headache, and was generally obliged| 1 send thee but one extract from these letters, | a far different kind, containing the correspondence 
to pass a day or two of every week in bed, She | and that was not made for any peculiar merit it of W illiam Jones, the learned man,—the great 
was a great walker,—and iu her letters gives some | possessed, but because of the information it con-| master of oriental literature. His letters are well 
very amusing, and many animated descriptions of| tains touching a member of our Society, and one| written, and display a true love fur civil liberty, 
* footing” seven, ten, and even sixteen miles at a| who is to the readers of Samuel Fothergill’s let-| and the preservation of human rights. In skim- 
stretch for business, pleasure, or mere exercise, |ters, an old friend—Ann Fothergill. ‘The letter) ming over these, 1 was particulariy pleased with 
Some of her letiers in these volumes are| from which it was taken, was written by Eliza-|a letter to Lord Althorpe, lt describes an expe- 
the productions of youth, written before * wisdom’| beth Carter, from Deal, and was dated ‘Tenth riment performed on an electrical eel, by a man 
had taught her to curb an exuverant fancy, mo-| month 29th, 1776. She says, * Dr. Fothergill| named Walsh, who wished to prove that certain eels 
dify her humour, or reduce the more laboured | has sent his sister here to bathe; she is as abso-| possess a sixth sense, which enables them to appre- 
thoughts and deeper movements of her intellect, to| lute a Quaker as himsel/, but | think less stitl— ciate an electrical current, ‘The eel was placed 
the light touches and brief expressions suitable to| and a very sensible woman, She drank tea with | in a trough containing water, into which two 
an epistolary style. ‘The letters, however, whe- |me yesterday, and expressed herself much pleased | wives were inserted, the other ends of which were 
ther written in youth, in maturity, or in her old|to see ‘ friend Carter again afier the distance oi| placed in glasses on a distant table. ‘The eel 
age, are very pleasant and readable, A tendency | twenty-five years ;’ since which, she in the still-| took no notice of the wires, whilst the glasses on 
to exagyerate feelings, and slightly to caricature|ness of Quakerism, does not look a day older, | the table were not connected, but no sooner did a 
facts, to make them more striking, is perhaps, | whilst I amongst the bustle of this worky-day- metallic instrument join them, or, in other words, 
occasionally apparent, especially in those written | world, am advanced half a century.” complete the eleciric curreut, than the fish giving 














a sudden start, would swim instantly to the wires, 
This letter was written about the close of 1776, 
when the wilfuluess of King George III., and his| 
ministers, had incensed the fierce-spirited zealots 
for freedom in America so much, that they had 
taken up arms and declared themselves independ- 
ent, William Jones was in favour of the Ameri- 
cans, and appears to have had no confidence in 
the king’s advisers to the warlike measures pur- 
sued. In the letter, after giving a detail of the 
experiment on the ec!, he calls such things 
“ pleasant amusements,” and objecis of a “just 
curiosity,” and then adds, * Believe me, my dear 
lord, it is not by electrical experiments, nor by 
triangular instraments, nor by conductors of wire, 
that we shall be able to avert the black storm 
which hangs over us. Let you and I, therefore, 
be philosophers now and then, but citizens al- 
ways; let us sometimes observe with eagerness 
the satellites of Jupiter, but let us incessantly 
watch the satellites of the king.” 

Afier giving a brief investigation of William 
Jones’s letters, | took up a volume written by 
a woman named Delany, who was a friend ol 
Carter, Talbot, and Montague, although much 
their senior. ‘These letters are filled with plea- 
sant gossip of no value, about her interviews with 
the royal family ; the queen’s kindness, and the 
king’s courtesy and respect for her years. 

aidan 
Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
I thank thee Father that I live! 
I thank thee for these gifts of thine— 
For bending skies of heavenly blue, 
And stars divine ; 





For this green earth, where wild sweet airs 

Like forest spirits joyous stray— 

For winding stream, and trees, and flowers, 
Beside its way. 


But more I thank thee for true hearts 

That bear sweet gifts of love to me, 

Whom mine enfolds, and feels that this 
Is love of Thee. 


Warm from the spirit spreads around 
An atmosphere—serene—divine— 
Magnetical, like golden haze 
Encircling mine. 
To-day I bless Thee most for power— 
It draws me, Father, nearest Thee— 
To love all /'hine e’en though they give 
No love to me. 


In stillness deep I walk a land 

Where spirit forms my footsteps greet, 

And beauteous thoughts, an angel band 
Chant low and sweet. 


Drear hours I know will darkly come, 
Like spring-time days of cloud and rain, 
But thus must hearts like wintry fields 


. Grow green again. 


THE FRIEND. 


And closely sheltered in his breast, 
From every ill to save it; 

He brought it to his home of rest, 
And pitied and forgave it. 


And so the Saviour will forgive 
The Jitile ones that fear him ; 

Their pains remove, their sins forgive, 
And draw them gently near him: 

Bless while they live, and when they die, 
When soul and body sever, 


Conduct them to his home on high, 
To dwell with him forever. 


——— 


A SOAR THROUGH THE HEAVENS. 


Sir W. Herschell has penetrated to the limits 


of the Milky Way, and sent his almost illimitable | 


sounding-line far beyond into the vast abyss of 
space, boundless and unfathomable. And do you 
inquire the depth of this stupendous stratum ol 
stars? The answer may be given, since we have 
the unit of measure in the distance of stars of the 
first magnitude. Light, with its amazing velocity, 
requires ten years to come to us from the nearest 


fixed stars; and yet Sir William Herschell con-| 


cluded, from the examinations he had been able 


to make, that in some places the depth of the| 
Milky Way was such, that no less than five hun- | 
dred stars were ranged one behind the other in a 


line, each separated from the other by a distance 
equal to that which divides our sun from the 
‘nearest fixed star; so that, for light to sweep 
across the diameter of this vast congeries of stars, 
would require a period of a thousand years, at 
|the rate of 12,000,000 of miles in every minute 
of time! 

The countless millions of stars composing the 
Milky Way appear to be arranged in the form of 
a flat zone or ring, or rather stratum, of irregular 
shape. Its extent is so great as properly to form 
|a universe of itself. If it were possible, to-night, 


to wing our flight to any one of the bright stars| 


| which blaze around us, sweeping away from our 
‘own system, until planet after planet fades in the 
distance, and finally the sun itself shrinks into a 
mere star, alighting on a strange world that cir-| 
cles round a new and magnificent sun, which has| 
grown and expanded in our sight, until it blazes’ 
with a glory equal to that of our own—here let| 
us pause, and look out upon the starry heavens 





ing comets, we feared there might not be room for 
|the accomplishment of their vast orbits, our fears 
are now at an end, There is no jostling here ; 
no interference, no perturbation of the planets of 
| One system by the suns of another, Each is iso. 
lated and independent, filling the regions of space 
assigned, and, within its own limits, holding on 
its appointed movements. 

Thus fur we have spoken only of the Milky 
Way. In case it be possible to pierce its boun- 
daries, and pass through into the regions of 
space which lie beyond, the inquiry arises, what 
meets the vision there? what lies beyond these 
mighty limits? Does creation cease with this 
one great cluster? and is all blank beyond its 
| boundary? 

Here again the telescope has given us an an- 
swer, When we shall have travelled outward 
from our own sun, and passed in a straight line 
from star to star, until we shall have left behind 
|us, in grand perspective, a series of five hundred 
suns, we then stand on the confines of our own 
great cluster of stars, All behind blazes with the 
light of countless orbs, scattered in wild magnifi- 
cence, while all before us is deep, impenetrable, 
unbroken darkness. No glance of human vision 
can pierce the dark profound. 

But summoning the telescope to our aid, let us 
pursue our mighty journey through space; for in 
the distance we are just able to discern a faint 
haze of light, a minute luminous cloud which 
| comes up to meet us, and towards this object we 
will urge our flight. We leave the shining mil- 
jlions of our own great cluster far behind. Its 
‘stars are shrinking and fading; its dimensions 
| It once filled the whole heavens, 


| are contracting. 
and now its myriads of blazing orbs could almost 
| be grasped with a single hand. But now look 
forward. A new universe, of astonishing gran- 
| deur, bursts on the sight. The cloud of light has 
swelled and expanded, and its millions of suns now 
fill the whole heavens, 

We have reached the clustering of ten millions 
of stars, Look to the right—there is no limit; 
look to the left—there is no end. Above, below, 
sun rises upon sun, and system on system, in 
endless and immeasurable perspective. Here isa 
new universe, as magnificent, as glorious as our 


|own; a new Milky Way, whose vast diameter the 


flashing light would not cross in a thousand years, 





which would, after such a flight, surround us, | 
We have passed over sixty millions of millions | 
‘of miles. We have reached a new system of 


Nor is this a solitary object. Go out on a clear 
cold winter night, and reckon the stars which 
strew the heavens, and count their number ; and 


worlds revolving about another sun; and from’ for every single orb thus visible to the naked eye, 
|this remote point we have a right to expect a new the telescope reveals a universe, far sunk in the 


. | ° . . 
heavens, as well as a new earth on which we} depths of space, and scattered with vast profusion 
istand, But, no, Lift up your eyes, and lo! the} 


I thank Thee Father, that I live! 
Though wailings fill this earth of Thine, 
To sutler with thy suffering ones 

Is joy divine! 


For even J, so weak and poor, 

May bear some words of life from Thee, 

A beam of hope may reach some heart 
Even through me. 


> 


Selected. 


THE STRAYED LAMB. 
A giddy lamb one afternoon 
Had from the fold deparied ; 
The tender shepherd missed it soon, 


/old familiar constellations are all there. Yonder | 
|blazes Orion, with its rich and gorgeous belt ; 
|there comes Arcturus; and yonder the Northern 
Bear circles his ceaseless journey round the pole. 








over the entire surface of the heavens, 

If there be anything which can lead the mind 
upward to the Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe, 
and give to it an approximate knowledge of his 


|incomprehensible attributes, it is to be found in 


All is unchanged, and the mighty distance over/the grandeur and beauty of his works, 


which we have passed, is but the thousandth part | 
of the entire diameter of this grand cluster of suns| 
and systems ; and, although we have swept from 
our sun to the nearest fixed star, and have travel. | 
| led a distance which light itself cannot traverse in 
|less than ten years, yet the change wrought by 
|this mighty journey, in the appearance of the 


If you would know his glory, examine the in- 
terminable range of suns and systems which 
‘crowd the Milky Way. Multiply the hundred 
millions of stars which belong to our own “ island 
universe,” by the thousands of those astral sys- 
tems that exist in space within the range of human 


| vision, and then you may form some idea of the 





And sought it broken-hearted. 


Not all the flock that shared his love, 
Could from the search delay him ; 
Nor clouds of midnight darkness move, 

Nor fear of suffering stay him. 


But night and day he went his way, 
In sorrow till he found it; 

And when he saw it fainting lie, 
He clasped his arms around it. 


heavens, is no greater than would be produced in| infinitude of his kingdom; for lo! these are but 
|the relative positions of the persons composing} a part of his ways. Examine the scale on which 
jan audience to a person near its centre, who| the universe is built. Comprehend, if you can, 
should change his seat with his immediate neigh-| the vast dimensions of our sun. Stretch outward 
bour! through his system, from planet to planet, and 

Such, then, is the scale on which the starry |circumscribe the whole within the immense cir- 
heavens are built. If, in examining the magnifi-|cumference of Neptune’s orbit. This is but & 
cent orbits of the remoter planets, and in tracing | single unit out of the myriads of similar systems. 
the interminable career of some of the far-sweep-| Take the wings of light, and flash with impetuous 
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speed, day and night, and month and year, tilt| 


ject, but from the statements of men who have! was to be distributed, Samuel thus wrote to the 


youth shall wear away, and middle age is gone, | been of watchful and observant habits, cultivated | justices : 


and the extremest limit of human life has been 


/not only in Great Britain, but in America, But} 


“To that in your consciences [ speak. This 


attained ; count at every pulse, and at each, speed | it is a melancholy fact, that parents know so little| money which you take from me, the very letter 


on your way a hundred thousand miles; and 
when a hundred years have rolled by, look out 
and behold! the thronging millions of blazing 
suns are still around you, each separated from 
the other by such a distance that, in this journey 
of a century, you have only left half a score be- 
hind you, 

Would you gather some idea of the elernity 
past of God’s existence, go to the astronomer, 
and bid him lead you with him in one of his 
walks through space ; and, as he sweeps outward 
from object to object, from universe to universe, 
remember that the light from those filmy stains 
on the deep pure blue of heaven, now falling on 
your eye, has been traversing space for a million 
of years. 

Would you gather some knowledge of the om- 
nipotence of God, weigh the earth on which we 
dwell, then count the millions of its inhabitants 
that have come and gone for the last six thousand 
years. Unite their strength into one arm, and| 
test its power in an effort ‘to move this earth. It 
could not stir it a single foot in a thousand years ; 
and yet, under the omnipotent hand of God, not 
a minute passes that it does not fly far more than 
a thousand miles. But this is a mere atom—an 
insignificant point among his innumerable worlds. 
At his bidding, every planet, and satellite, and 
comet, and the sun itself, fly onward in their 
appointed courses. His single arm guides the 
millions of sweeping suns, and around his throne 
circles the great constellation of unnumbered 
universes, 

Would you comprehend the idea of the omni- 
science of God, remember that the highest pinna- 
cle of knowledge reached by the whole human 
race, by the combined efforts of its brightest in- 
tellects, has enabled the astronomer to compute 
approximately the perturbations of the planetary 
worlds. He has predicted, roughly, the return 
of halfa score of comets, But God has com- 
puted the mutual perturbations of millions of suns 
and planets, and comets, and worlds, without | 
number, through the ages that are passed, and 
throughout the ages which are yet to come, not 
approximately, but with perfect and absolute pre- 
cision, 


Would you gain some idea of the wisdom of 


God, look to the admirable adjustments of the|i 
magnificent retinue of planets and satellites which 
sweep around the sun. Every globe has been 
weighed and poised, every orbit has been mea- 
sured and beat to its beautiful form. All is 


them ; little do they think how big with misery | 
| these ‘hoards are,” 

Let parents think of this solemn truth, and do| 
good with their wealth, instead of treasuring it) 
up for their children. 


Oe 


For ** The Friend.” 


A FAMILY OF FAITH, 


}OR A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL WATSON, HIS 
WIFE, AND SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 37.) 


It would appear from the ages of some of their 
ichildren, that about the year 1665 or 1666, Sa- 
|muel Watson married Mary Monk, widow of 
Thomas Monk, of South Livertonhall, in Notting- 
|hamshire. Mary Monk had one child, Elizabeth, 
by her first husband, who was born in the year 
1662, or early in 1663. Of this child, her faith-| 
ful dedication i in early life, and triumphant close, 
|we shall hear more hereafter, 

Samuel Watson had made, doubtless under Di- 
vine direction, a good choice in his wife. She| 
was, he testifies, a “* dear companion, and fellow- 
labourer in the Gospel of life and salvation.” 
Again he says, she was “ given by the great God 
of heaven and earth to be a yoke-fellow to me, 
not only in body, but in spirit. ‘Though she was 
attended by and afflicted with many infirmities of | 
body, yet great has been our travails and exer- | 
cises in spirit together, in prayer and supplication 
to God, who hath fitted and prepared our hearts) 
with prayers and thanksgiving to offer up to him | 
as incense upon his holy altar, He hath helped 
us through many tribulations, and shed abroad 
his love in our hearts, and made us livingly to! 
partake together of the springs of life and salva-| 
tion. He kept us in true unity of spirit, as heirs | 
of the same grace, so that our prayers were not| 
| hindered. With Jacob, we came ofien to know a 
wrestling in our inward man, and a prevailing | 
with God for a blessing. | 

She does not appear to have travelled much in| 
the work of the ministry, and doubtless her lot | 
was cast properly much at home,—having a| 
family of several children, the care of which dur- 
ing her husband’s imprisonments and travels, | 
must have devolved upon her, 

One of the acts of oppression he was called on 
to endure, Samuel says, was “ for being at three 


|of ray people, saith the Lord. 
|things be upon you if you encourage these insti- 


\days?” Jeremiah v. 28—31. 
\fat, they shine: yea, they overpass the deeds of 


|ters, &c.” 


of the mass of misery they are accumulating for, of the law concerning that which is called the first 
\their children, in heaping up these hoards for| offence, does not empower, if | had right done,— 


as | pleaded with you. But if you will not hear 
man, the righteous God will plead with you, and 
call you to an account for these things,—even for 
\taking away the right from the poor and innocent 
Heavy will these 


gators and actors of these wicked works, Consi- 


|\der, and commune with your own hearts, and 
| weigh things deeply, and see whether or no the 


prophecy of Jeremiah be not fulfilled in these 
“They are waxen 


the wicked; they judge not the cause, the cause 
of the fatherless, yet they prosper: and the right 
of the needy do they not “judge. Shall I not visit 
for these things? saith the Lord: shall not my 


‘soul be avenged on such a nation as this? A 


wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the 
land; the prophets prophecy falsely, and the 
| priests bear rule by their means; and my people 
| love to have it so: and what will ye do in the end 
thereof?” ‘ 

Samuel was also fined £20 for being at a meet- 
ing with Friends at Clitherow, and exercising his 
gilt as a minister of the Gospel of Christ. Re- 


| specting this, he says, “ [ sutfered patiently, be- 


lieving in the righteous God, who will give every 
one a reward according to their doings,” 

On the 9th of Eighth month, 1682, Samuel 
Watson was committed to prison in York castle, 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance, where 
he lay several years. Being deprived of the op- 
portunity of labouring abroad in the Gospel, and 
of bearing a testimony for the Truth to the world 
by word of mouth, his mind was turned to address- 
|ing them by his pen. He prepared an essay en- 
titled, ** A mirror to distinguish the true ministers 
of the Gospel from the false and apostate minis- 
It is dated York Castle, the 9th of 
Ninth month, 1682. ‘The preface is the follow- 
ing address to the reader. 

“ Reader,—This small treatise is presented in 
ilove, to all that proless Christianity, it being 
weightily laid upon me in that measure of Truth 
I have received in Christ Jesus. 1 have no de- 
sign in it, but the advancement aud spreading the 
truths of the Gospel, which is not felt in its real 
virtue to the soul by literal demonstration, only 


las the Spirit of God is joined to in the inward 


parts, that searcheth,—that opens,—that reveals, 


meetings of the people of God, and bearing my 
testimony in a measure of the Spirit of Truth, — 
at Eldreth, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1670, 
in my own house next First-day alier, and at 
Settle in the burying-place, the next First-day.” 
For this “ and not any thing else,” * the justices 
through instigation of the informers, granted three 


changing ; but the laws fixed by the wisdom of 
God, though they permit the rocking to and fro 
of the system, never introduce disorder, or lead 
to destruction. All is perfect and harmonious ; 
and the music of the spheres that burn and roll 
around our sun is echoed by that of ten millions 
of moving worlds, that sing and shine around the 
bright suns that reign above.—Mitchell’s Plane- 


having laid a fine upon me of £120 for those three 
tary y and Stellar Worlds. 


meetings. The officers they appointed, came in| 
one day, and took away most of my cattle, to the| 
value of £150. 
this bad work, was on the last day of the Fourth| 
month, 1670.” 








Truth for Parents.—Dr. Duff, a man of emi- 
nent practical wisdom, as well as of eminent 
piety, says: 

«1 am prepared from experience to say, that in 
nine cases out of ten the hoards of accumulated 
money given to children, by whom they were 
never earned, and who acquired no habits of in- 
dustry, or thrift, or laboriousness, prove, in point 
of fact, rather a curse than a blessing. | am 
prepared to substantiate that, as a matter of fact, 
not merely from my own knowledge of the sub-! 


had made seizure, some of my neighbours, I sup- | 
pose in favour to me, though without my know- 
ledge, undertook to pay the money ; accordingly |‘ 
they made sale of the cattle, and distributed the | 
money to the persons concerned. It is probable 
they did it with a good desizn, lest they should | 
be sold at an underworth.” When the money | 





warrants for the seizing my goods, and cattle, | 


The time when they executed | 


Samuel continues his account: * After they | 


|and gives a pure evidence of its glad tidings to 
ithe soul. All the labour of love, which the ser. 
vants of God undertake for the help of others, 
jand the comfort, strengthening, and muteal build- 
|ing up, and nourishing tender plants in the Chris- 
\tian faith, whether by word or writing, in person 
| present or absent, is to be accepted in tender love. 
Knowing certainly that the day is come, wherein 
|a remnant are seeking more the propagation of 
the Gospel,—the glory and honour of God, than 
their own interest in this world,—or any self- 
glory which will soon fade, Though eloquence 
of speech, and the exact method, which man 
juseth in his own wisdom, be not heise dilated, to 
the pleasing some that are critical, | would have 
the sober reader have an eye to the testimony of 
|that good minister of old, who said to this eflect, 
My preaching’ (or declaration, or writing) ‘is 
not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
the demonstration of the Spirit and power of God, 
that the faith of any’ (who protess Christianity ) 
‘may not stand in the wisdom of man, but in the 
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power of God.’ To the wisdom and power of | and even all that divers had, to the ruin of many|or he must hurry away to another before he can 
God I commend thee, in the universal love and/|iamilies, no longer able to keep their farms, or finish it. Punctuality gives weight to character. 
good-will towards all men, which is offered in|carry on any trade, or keep their families toge-|‘* Such a man has made an appointment—then [| 
Christ Jesus.” ‘ther. So that through imprisonment and spoil of know he will keep it.” And this generates punc- 

This essay will well repay the perusal of those | goods, such desolation seems to hasten upon |tuality in you; for, like other virtues, it propa- 
who love an honest, earnest testimony to spiritual | many as all sober people lament to see.” /gates itself. Servants and children must be 
worship, and the doctrine of primitive Christiani- | punctual where their leader is so. Appointments, 
ty as held by the early Quakers. caine. |indeed, become debts. I owe you punctuality, if 

On the 6th day of the Eighth month, 1684, | For “The Friend.” | 1 have made an appointment with you, and have 


(To be continued.) 


Samuel Watson was still in the castle at York, 
and joined with some of his Friends there in pre- 
paring and signing a statement of facts to be laid | 
before the king. 


It had this heading: 
“To the King. 

“A solemn address in the name of many per- 
sons commonly called Quakers, prisoners in the | 
county goal of York, to the number of two hun-| 
dred and twenty-seven, humbly presented to the | 
king, touching the long imprisonment of most of 
them :—which we desire the king would be pleas- 
ed to receive in our behalf from the hands of this 
our Friend, an inhabitant in this city, who hath | 
from time to time been an eye-witness: Briefly 





no right to throw away your time, if I do my 


ration.—It was thing pre- 
Separation.—It was no uncommon thing p seein 


viously to the Hicksite separation, for Friends) 


opposed to the spread of unsound doctrine, to| 
converse among themselves on the deplorable | 
effects produced by the attempts to draw the| 
members into their adoption, or to bring about} 
separation. On one of these occasions in which | 
that experienced servant of Christ, Richard Jor- 
dan was preseat, a Friend expressing his great| 
regret at the unsettlement, and divisions, caused | 


by these restless men, remarked, what a satislac- | 


tion it would be, in his opinion, if the sound | 
Friends could be freed from these difficulties, and | 


——=—=>—— 


How Friction Matches are Made, 


Many barbarous nations unacquainted with the 
methods in use among civilized people for pro- 
curing instantaneous fire, obtain it by rubbing 
dry pieces of hard against pieces of soft wood. Flint, 
steel and tinder, were employed for the same pur- 
pose, for centuries, but this age could not be content 
nor put up with such poor methods of obtaining 
fire quickly. Matches were first made with their 


ends dipped in sulphur, which were inflamed by 


nant et a i ao aaa Rik. dipping them in a bottle containing phosphorus, 
oublers of the church, — 80 then, said NICH! which was called the “ Devil’s Bottle.’ The 


: “ss , S ¢ « i >| 
so ig ols have te ment pine a phorphorue tle was Girt speseded by couting 
’ ’ ‘| sulphur matches with the chlorate of potash, and 
| by dipping them into a bottle containing asbestos 
in the matter of their duty to God, greatly aggra- | A female distinguished for her piety, as well as moistened with sulphuric acid, they quickly in- 
vat'd by the cruel and unreasonable carriage of| by her eminent station in life, being engaged in| flamed. These matches were again superseded 
informers and bailiffs in the distresses made there- | her youth to seek earnestly afier the knowledge | by the lucifer friction match which was inflamed 
of, tending to the ruin of many families, more es- | °! Divine things, was introduced to a pious man ;| by simple friction without the use of an acid or 
pecially in the West-riding of this county, as may |e spoke not a word for some time, when she} phosphorus bottle. The inventor of this match 
appear by several instances herein expressed. | briefly told him her difficulties about prayer. He) is unknown; he was a public benefactor to the 
All which we humbly desire thee to take into thy | presently replied, it was because she sought that | human race, and deserves a monument. These 
serious and Christian consideration, and that thou | Without which she had within; adding, ‘* Accus-| matches are first dipped in sulphur, and into a 
wouldst give relief to the oppressed, and set the |tom yourself to seek God in your heart, and you| composition of sixteen parts gum arabic, nine 
innocent free: that thy throne may be estab. | Will find him.” Having said these words he left) parts phosphorus, fourteen parts nitre, sixteen 
lished in mercy, and the cry of the prisoners, the | her: they operated like the stroke of a dart which | parts of manganese—by measure—and then all 
poor, the oppressed, the widow and the fatherless, pierced her heart asunder, ‘I felt,” said she, * at worked up with water, The mixture is made 
may not be heard in thy land.” | this instant a wound very deep, smitten with the | into a thick paste, into which the matches are 
The paper goes on to state that one hundred |!ove of God ; a wound so delightful, that I desired | dipped, and then dried in a heated room made 
and thirty-seven of the said prisoners had Leen |'t Hever to be cured, ‘These words brought into sate from contact with fire. Matches can be 


showing the cause and manner of their com-| 
mitment, as also the great spoil which in about | 
one year’s time hath been made of the goods of 
many of thy peaceable subjects, for no other | 
cause than their conscientious religious concern | 


er 





prosecuted for absence fiom the places of worship 
of the Established Church ; one hundred and nine- 
teen had been arrested in 1682, for being at their 
own peaceable meetings; and when brought to 
the Quarter Sessions, had had the oath tendered 
to them, for declining to take which, they had | 
been imprisoned, notwithstanding they offered to | 
subscribe their names to the substance of the vath. | 


my heart what | had been seeking so many years ;| made without using sulphur, by dipping them 


or rather, they made me discover what was there, | into fused stearine instead of sulphur. ‘hey spoil, 


and which I did not enjoy for want of knowing it.| however, by very little heat, and frequently miss 
Oh, my Lord! thou wast in my heart, and de-| fire. ‘The chlorate of potash has been employed 
manded only the turning of my mind inward to| along with phosphorus, and the matches contain- 
make me feel thy presence. Oh, Infinite Good-| ing this salt, when drawn across a piece of sand 
ness! Thou wast so near, and | ran hither and paper, crackle with a series of small explosions, 
thither seeking thee, and yet found thee not, My ‘They are dangerous matches, and the mixing of 


They state that during the last winter, fifiy-two | lile was a burden to me, and my happiness was the ingredients in a dry state is always attended 
of their Friends were hurried out of their peace- | Within mysell, | was poor in the midst of riches, with danger, Matches are very convenient, and 
able meetings at Leeds, and in the cold and storm jand ready to perish with hunger, near a table | are now an indispensable article in every house- 
put into the common hall of the town, where they /plentifully spread, and a continual feast. Oh,|hold, It is not many years ago since we had to 
. ° | | : . . . 
were kept, men and women, all in ove room fur | Beauty, ancient and new, why have I known) pay sixpence for a box of matches not half the 
four days and nights. ‘They moreover state that | thee so late? Alas! 1 sought thee where thou | size of the one now sold for a cent. In Germany 
there was no fire in the room at all, nor bedding | Wast not, and did not seek thee where thou wast. It and Russia are some very large luciler match 
to le upon. Most of them were not suffered to | Was lor want of understanding these words of thy | factories, the operatives in which were subject to 
go out of the door, although several of them were gospel, * ‘The kingdom of God cometh not with ob-| dreadful diseases, caused by the phosphorus. 
tender women, and some inhabitants of the town, | 8ervation ; neither shall they say, Lo! here, or This led an eminent Austrian chemist, Professor 
At the end of the fuur days, they were sent by |!0! there, for behold the kingdom of God is within | Schrotter, to devote his time to obviate this evil, 
miitimus to the county goal, without having the| you.’ ‘This, | now experienced, since thou be-| and at last he made the grand discovery of treat- 





opportunity to change their clothes. 

They then give many other instances of oppres- | 
sion, summing up the value of distraints made in | 
one year on their goods, as £1509, They state | 
that the persons concerned in making the distress | 
for their not attending the public worship, ** have | 
been so cruel and destructive, yea, void of com- 
mon humanity, that when there were not goods 
ready to answer their greedy desires, they have | 
taken all they could lay their hands on, the very 
bed from under the sick, and broken down the| 
bedstocks and ceiling, continuing at the houses | 
of husbandmen six or eight days, till they had/| 





threshed out their corn, and then carried it away. 


‘Lhey have taken away tradesmen’s work-tools, | 


came my King, and my heart thy kingdom, ing phosphorus by heat, so as to bring into an 
where thou reigned as suvereign, and did all thy equally efficient condition fur matches, but per- 
will,”—wSelected, fectly sate and innoxious to the operative, His 
|discovery was first exhibited at the World’s Fair, 
Importance of Punctuality—Mcthod is the) Having had some inquiries about matches—the 
very hinge of business; and there is no method | composition they are made of, &c.—within a few 
without punctuality. Punctuality is important,| weeks, the above will convey information oa the 
because it subserves the peace and good temper | subject to many who are now unacquainted with 
of a family ; the want of it not only iufringes on| the same. 
necessary duty, but sometimes excludes this duty ;| 
the calmness of mind which it produces is an-| ‘The communion of saints” with each other 
vther advantage of punctuality, A disorderly |is nota matter of barren credence, It is a sacred 
man is always in a hurry; he has uo time to reality, less frequently known indeed than ac- 
speak to you, because he is going elsewhere ; and | knowledged, but ihe perenuial source of pleasures 
when he gets here he is tuo late for his business,!the most refined and exalted, and inlerior only to 
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those which flow from “ the communion of saints” From the Episcopal Recorder. 


with their Father and Redeemer. None of the Natural Fissures in South America. 
« yesterdays” of life look backward with a smile : ; 
so sweet and satisfactory, as those which were| The geographical features of South America| 
marked with the true bliss of “hearts in union| re in many respects peculiar, Amongst the most | 
mutually disclosed,” on all that gives a character | emarkable of them, are the wide-spread plains or | 
of interest to the present and future scene. prairies, which extend often for hundreds of miles 
canitiliiadione together in one unbroken solitude. Here and there 
From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. deep = (pe ae _ — _ are 
on i a carpeted with verdure to the very edge of the pre- | 
Killing Whales by Electricity. ciple. The following interesting description of 
The New Bedford Mercury describes a process | °M€ of these ravines is taken from Kendall’s ac- 
invented at Bremen, and brought forward at New |count of the Santa Fe expedition :— 
Bedford, for killing whales at the moment of ‘We had scarcely proceeded six miles, after 
striking them with the harpoon, by means ol drying our blankets, when we suddenly came upon | 





|rectly upon his back. 


was precipitated some fifteen or twenty feet di- 
All thought he must be 
killed by the fall; but, strangely enough, he rose 
immediately, shook himself, and a second effort 
in climbing proved more successful—the animal 
had not received the slightest injury. 

“ By the middle of the afternoon, we were all 
safely across, after passing some five or six hours 
completely shut out from the world. Again we 
found ourselves upon the level prairie, and in 
looking back, after proceeding some hundred 
yards, not a sign of the immense chasm was visi- 
ble. ‘Phe plain we were then upon was at least 
one hundred and fifty miles in width, and the two 
chasms were the reservoirs of the heavy body of 


electricity. The object of the expedient is to pro-| another immense rent or chasm in the earth, ex-| rain which falls during the wet season, and at the 
duce an immediate paralysis of the vital powers| ceeding in depth the one we had so much difficulty | Same time its conductors to the running streams.” 
of the whale at the moment at which he is struck, | in crossing the day before. No one was aware of 
so as to obviate the danger, the labour, and the| its existence until we were immediately upon its 








hazard of loss, from the struggles of the whale} 
after he is struck, The process is thus described 
by the Mercury. 

“The electricity is conveyed to the body of the 
whale from an electro-galvanic battery contained | 
in the harpoon, and so arranged as to re-conduct 
the electric current from the whale through the | 
sea to the machine. The machine itself is simple | 





brink, when a spectacle, exceeding in grandeur 
anything we had previously beheld, came sud- 
denly in view. Not a tree or bush, no outline 
whatever, marked our position or course, when 
we were all lost in amazement as one by one we 
left the double-file rank, and rode up to the verge 
of the yawning abyss. 

**[n depth it could not be less than eight hun- 
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“It seems to me,” said a young girl whom we 


heard conversing some days ago, * that good peo- 
| ple have very little pleasure ; they seem so sad; 
|so often speak of their great trials, and are so 


and compact in construction, enclosed in a strong dred feet, was from three to five hundred yards in| fearful lest what they do may not prove to be for 


chest weighing about 350 pounds, and occupying | 
a space in the boat of about three and a half feet 


width, and at the point where we first struck it 
was nearly perpendicular. A sickly sensation of 


the best, and withal are so distressed with the 
conduct of others, and with the state of society, 


long by two feet in width, and the same in height. | dizziness was felt by all as we looked down, as it|that I do not see how they can have any enjoy- 


It is capable of throwing into the body of the| were, into the depths of the earth. 


whale, eight tremulous strokes of electricity in a 
second, or 480 strokes in a minute, paralyzing in 
an instant the muscles of the whale, and depriv- 
ing it of all power of motion, if not actual life.” 

This invention has been partially tried by the 
Captain of a Dutch whale ship, which left for the 
Pacific in July, 1851. This vessel was provided 
with three rotation machines of various sizes, in 
order to ascertain the degree of power necessary 
to secure sperm, or right whales; one machine 
containing one magnet, another four, and another 
fourteen, 

The Captain, in a letter dated New Zealand, 
Dec., 1851, writes as follows :— 

“The first experiment we made with the new 
invention was upon a shark, applying the elec- 
tricity from the machine with one magnet. The 
fish after being struck, instantly turned over on 
its side, and after we had poured in upon him a 


In the dark 
and narrow valley below, an occasional spot of 
green relieved the eye, and a small stream of wa- 
ter, now rising to the view, then sinking beneath 
some huge rock, was foaming and bubbling along. 
Immense walls, columns, and in some places what 
| appeared to be arches, were seen standing, model- 
\led by the wear of the water undoubtedly, yet so 
|perfect in form, that we could with difficulty be 
brought to believe that the hand of man had not 
fashioned them, The rains of centuries falling 
upon an immense prairie, had here formed a re- 
servoir, and their working upon the different veins 
of earth and stone had formed these strange and 
fanciful shapes, 

‘“‘ Before reaching the chasm, we had crossed 
numerous large trails, leading a little more to the 
| west than we were travelling; andthe experience 
of the previous day had led us to suppose that they 
all terminated at a common crossing near by. In 


| 


ment.” 

This sentiment, though very erroneous, is, we 
believe, not an uncommon one, especially among 
young persons. It arises from a superficial view 
of what is passing around us, or from little dis- 
crimination of the true state of mind, and the real 
enjoyment of those with whom we associate, 
It is true there are some very good people, who, 
we might suppose, believed religion to require 
abstinence from all appearance of cheerfulness ; 
|the perpetual gloom upon whose brow would lead 
one to think, they regarded any pleasantry as an 
evidence of the ascendancy of the carnal mind: 
but where this is the case, it generally arises from 
some idiocyncracy—a temperament naturally 
desponding—vor from some other cause, peculiar 
to the individual, which makes sorrow the prevail- 
|ing feeling of the heart. 





While the wor'!d lies in wickedness, and the 
majority of his fellow beings seem so regardless of 





stream of electricity for a few moments by turn-|this conjecture we were not disappointed, for a/ the duty they owe to their Creator, and so thought- 
ing the handle of the machine, the shark became trot of half an hour brought us into a large road, | less of their eternal well-being, the true Christian 
stiff as a piece of wood. We next fell in with a| the thoroughfare along which millions of Indians, | cannot but be clothed with mourning, when observ- 
black fish. As soon as the whale iron was thrown | buffaloes, and mustangs had evidently travelled for | ing the careless multitude and pondering on the 
into him, and the machine handle turned, the fish| years, Perilous as the descent appeared, we well | value of the immortal soul, and the awful punish- 
began to sink. The operator then ceased turning | knew that there was no other near, The leading| ment that awaits the impenitent hereafter; but 
the machine, and the fish immediately rose, when |mule was again urged forward, the steadier and/|this does not detract from his innocent cheerful- 
the machine was again set in motion, upon which | older horses were next driven over the sides, and | ness, or disturb the quiet enjoyment of that peace 
the fish lay stiffon the surface of the water, and|the more skittish and intractable brought up the| which arises from a sense of the approbation of 
was taken alongside of the ship. At this time| rear. Once in the narrow path which led circuit- | the Most High. 
we made use of the four magnet machine, |ously down the descent, there was no turning} We are readily betrayed into mistakes, when 
‘* We saw sperm, and other whales, and lower- | back, and our half-maddened animals finally} we form our judgment of the character or the 
ed our boats, but were unsuccessful in getting fast| reached the bottom in safety. Several large| happiness of individuals, by what they exhibit of 
to them, as they disappeared on our approaching | stones were loosened from their fastenings by our | either, in the mixed society in which we may meet 
them ; while at all other times the weather was|men during this frightful descent; these would| with them. This perhaps is more especially true 
too boisterous to permit us to lower our boats.|leap, dash and thunder down the precipitous sides, | as respects those who are not under the govern- 


Thus we had but one chance to try the experi- 
ment upon a whale, which was made with the 
four magnet machine. The whale upon being 
struck made one dash onward, then turned on his 
side and was rendered perfectly powerless, A\l- 
though I have as yet not been fortunate enough to 
test the invention in more instances, I have the 


fullest confidence in the same, and doubt not to) 


be able to report the most astonishing results on 


my return from the Arctic Seas where I am now 
bound,” 


and strike against the bottom below us with a| ment of religion, and who feel no restraint from 


terrific reverberating crash. 


grass, and a few scattered cotton-woods. Our 
passage out of this place was effected with the 
greatest difficulty. We were obliged to carry 
rifles, holsters, and saddle-bags in our hands ; and, 
in clambering up a steep pitch, one of the horses, 
striking his shoulders against a projecting rock, 





obeying the impulses which the excitement of 


“We found a running stream on reaching the | company and the pleasure of conversation com- 
lower level of the chasm, on the opposite side of| municate to their feelings. 
which was a romantic dell, covered with short| appointment and even the pangs of remorse, may 


The bitterness of dis- 


thus, for the time being, be forgotten amid the 
absorbing interest of animated discussion, or push- 
ed aside by the force of short-lived mirth, the face 
being wreathed with smiles when disgust and 
chagrin lie buried in the heart: so in like man- 
ner there may be but little external evidence of 
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enjoyment, or the countenance may ever wear a 
shade of sadness or fear, called forth by the frivo- 
lity and deceit which is observed on every hand, 
while the heart is at the same time communing 
with itself, and partaking of that peace which 
passeth all understanding. Every heart knows its 
own bitterness, and there are many silent and in- 
visible griefs, which, though they make it to throb 
and ache, never reveal their existence by lament- 
ation or complaint; so likewise the purest and 
most unalloyed sources of happiness ofien lie 
completely hid below the surface, to be called 
forth and enjoyed in hours of retirement and me- 
ditation. 

Religion does not exempt its possessors from 
suffering and trial, nor does it always confer those 
things which are considered essential to human 
happiness ; for while affluence and other external 
advantages are not unfrequently obtained by the 
vicious, pain, hunger, and poverty may be the 
portion of those who are really good ; but its ef- 
fect is to bring the soul into communion with its 
Maker, to lead it to rely upon him in every emer- 
gency, to imitate his goodness in our intercourse 
with our fellow beings, to make his will the pri- 
mary rule of our lives, and thus gain access to 
that river the streams whereof make glad the 
whole heritage of God. The sorrows, the struggles, 
the fears which are the common lot of our fallen 
nature, are deprived of their sting when there is| 
a consciousness that they are dispensed by an 
Allwise Being for our refinement, while the sense 
of his continued presence and regard animates 
and supports under their pressure, and his ways 
as a merciful Father, are justified by the convic- 
tion that they are working for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

To live—to see day after day of the small por- 
tion of time that is to be allotted to us for prepara-| 
tion for eternity, passing rapidly away ,—is so seri-| 
ous a matter, that we ought not to be surprised if 
those who realize the responsibilities connected | 
with it, are grave and sober; with little or no rel-| 
ish for the pursuits and amusements which satis!'y 
or tickle the thoughtless and gay. The pleasures 
of social intercourse however are laudable while 
they are innocent and instructive, and it is no 
Christian duty while associating with our friends, 
to be gloomy and disconsolate: but if we analyze 
the incidents that make up the sum of human lite 
as we see it exhibited in the every day society in 
which we mingle, how little do we find in those 
things which the world has classed among its 
pleasures, calculated to administer true enjoy- 
ment to a reflecting being, properly feeling that 
both time and talents are dispensed with reference 
to future accountability for their employment. 
‘This sensibility while it induces seriousness, is in 
nowise incompatible with true happiness ; a feel- 
ing inthe breast of the good, perhaps better de- 
scribed as peaceful, than by any other term.| 
“Great peace have they who love thy law.” 
“ Righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” | 
“The work of righteousness shall be peace,” 
“Her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her 
paths are peace,” ‘This peace within arising from 
u sense of Divine approbation, though it may dis- 
incline to exuberant expressions of joy, can hard- 
ly fuil to give rise to a genial cheerlulness, The 
soul brought into harmony with the Great Artifi- 
cer of the universe, draws delight from all his 
works, and in the overflowings of its love, breathes 
peace on earth and good will to men. 

We have no wish to convey the idea that good 
people have not many trials and deep sorrow of 








count of the cause of their Lord. ‘ Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord deliver- 
2 ; 5 ; 
eth him out of them all. He whom they serve is its principles and testimonies,—of the truth and supe- 
not a hard master, and though they may often be | rior excellency of which, the judgment of this dear 
cast down and distressed, care is required how| Friend was convinced in early life; and being brought 
the disciples of Christ acquire the habit of wear-|to see the necessity of entire dedication of heart unto 
ing the sackcloth on the outside, lest they impress the Lord, and enabled cheerfully to devote his time and 
chose whe enme ia coatect wih them especially talents to the service of his Divine Master, he was dili- 


: : a ; gent in the attendance of all our religious meetings, and 
the young, with ; the belief that religion is .@/in many ways approved himself a skilful workman in 
gloomy thing, which, as it gains ascendency in| the service of the church. He laboured diligently as an 


the heart, destroys all joy and gladness, darkens | overseer for more than forty years, and was appointed 
the fair face of nature, and dries up the relish for | ‘© the station of an elder in 1832; and in the discharge 
i aol t of his various duties there is cause to believe his labours 
social enjoyment. : .. | were blessed to many. He was aman of quick discern- 
Gloom and moroseness when permitted habitu-| ment and sound judgment; and walking in the fear of 
ally to shade the brow of the Christian, like the|the Lord, his upright and consistent example enabled 
evil report of the spies “that Canaan is a land that him to rebuke with authority when the occasion requir- 
eateth up the inhabitants,” and the dwelling-place ed it; and being clothed with the spirit of meekness and 
: ; ; wisdom, he was well qualified to encourage the hum- 
of giants, induce those who witness them, 0) bie, careful traveller, and to speak a word in due season 
murmur, and fill their hearts with fear; while|to such as were weary. Having had large experience 
cheerfulness and courtesy borne upon the other 
Christian graces, like the rich cluster, show that 


in the school of Christ, and being himself concerned to 
“keep the faith,” he was also a faithful watchman upon 
it is a good land, and invite the behulders to enter 
in and possess it, 


[Smaller Body,] in the 81st year of his age. His pa- 
rents were members of our religious Society, and were 
concerned to educate their children in accordance with 


the walls of Zion, until his warfare was accomplished, 
and his work was done.—He was mostly confined to his 
house for several months previous to his decease, with 
a painful disease, which he endured with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation to the Divine will, being often 
engaged in fervent supplication, that patience might be 
whee tetas thetenseh to Gee tis tee continued to the end; with frequent and reverent ac- 
ENGLAND.—The cholera spreading. Breadstuffs still knowledgments of the Lord's sustaining power and 
advancing, and cotton declining. The money market | goodness ; that there was no cloud in his way, and that 
is tight 8, g J it is “only through the Saviour himself that we can ex- 
TTRIL : - pect to find mercy ;” adding, “I feel at times so tender: 
TURKEY.—The English and French fleets have pass- that I am entirely sactiewe up.’—A short time before 
ed the Dardanelles, and it is reported that the Sultan he was confined to his bed, he said to one of his family 
has signed a declaration of war against Russia. Kozta that he felt “entire sabletaction cad contin ta the 
has been liberated, and was about to sail for the United sadaee bo bat tele. endeavouring oe uphold oon ams 
States. ; - : a ; 7 : ‘ 
INDIA.—the cholera is raging fevflly at Bonmar | mt dottines and iestinoie, aginst the innovation 
pag em ese : ; the Society ;” and subsequently, to several Friends, “ It 
oe aeeen ee ee ee is a dark time—a dark cloud has seemed for some time 
. —OUIstand. —* Ae Orange crop 18 !to be near. It appears as though the evil spirits are at 
very fine, the trees breaking down under the weight of work to destroy the good. But be not discouraged 
fruit. The yellow fever slowly abating throughout the dear Friends, press forward ! He that is in you is great- 
lower Mississippi. : er than he that is in the world; and He will enable you 
North Carolina.—The rice crop has been unusually to overcome—so that at the end of the race ye may re- 
lange. ; joice in the everlasting Jehovah.”—At another time, he 
; ae ‘ies new cotton has begun to come said, “The things of time and sense are nothing, com- 
o market. : oa “ ’ 
New Henpolire—On the 12th instant, Mount Wash-|Bured 2 hy sustaining power, O Lord God Almighty 
ington was covered with snow two feet deep. . |have been trying many years to get into this state. I 
Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 195. feel nothing inmy way. Allis peace and quiet! Help, 
Massachusctts.—-The mackerel fishery has proved this gracious God ; strengthen and support to the end of the 
season a complete failure. race, and thou shalt have the glory forever and ever.” 
ae He frequently manifested much reluctance to take the 
RECEIPTS. medicine prescribed for him, evidently fearing it might 
Received from Smith Upton, agent, N. Y., $2, vol. 27, = bone rg nies vt iL mind, tae 
and for P. Upton, A. M. Underhill, Mary Wing, $2 each, |" vy ae ee a wee a ‘Pt ae ia “ 
rl. 27; from Henry Knowles agent, fr Hobt: Knowles, mind may not, be thrown off the right wack " yet he 
2nj. Boss, Susan Collins, $2 each, vol. 27; from John |* 
a. oe Y.. for N. = Tripp, $2, oul. 26, for Job | the physician in regard to it. Some wandering of mind 
Otis, W. King, Seu. Chase, F. Armistead, Charles Gif- | t0ok place at times, during a few of the last days of his life ; 
ford, $2, vol. 27; from Mead Atwater, agent, $2, to 27,| but these seasons were of short duration, and wholly 
vol. 28, and for Levi H. Atwater, John Atwater, Joshua | disappeared on the day of his release from the conflicts 
Macomber, Elisha T. Weaver, W. Brownell, Mary Brown-|f time. Near the close, he was inquired of, If he felt 
ell, $2 each, vol. 27, and for Abner H. Deuil, $2, vol. much pain? He replied, ‘Not any;” and without a 
26; from Joshua Maule, agent, O., for Jesse Kirk, Tacy | 8ttuggle his purified spirit passed so quietly away, that 
Hall, Aquilla Cowgill, $2, vol. 27; from Geo. M. Eddy, the precise moment of release was scarcely perceptible, 
agent, Mass., for Job Eddy, Mercy Gifford, Susan Smith, | ®"4, as we doubt not, to inherit that kingdom prepared 
B. Tucker, F. Taber, Jr., G. M. Eddy, F. Taber’s Estate, | for the righteous of all generations. 
$2, vol. at, for Jesse (Samuel) Tucker, Gideon Wilbur, , at his residence, near Flushing, Ohio, the 12th 
$2, vol. 26; from Josiah M. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 26 ;| o¢ Eleventh month last, in the 88th year of his age, 
Pag gate oan, agent, Mass., for David Buffum, IsraEL Wixson, a member of Flushing Monthly and Par- 
Jr., $2, vol. 26. ticular Meeting. He had for many years acceptably 
filled the station of elder, evincing a firm attachment to 
A meeting of the “Female Society of Philadelphia |the doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society, 
for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” will be|and was one who, we believe, was concerned to dis- 
held at the House of Industry, No. 70 North Seventh | charge his various Christian duties faithfully, being a 
street, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 5th, at 34] diligent attender of our religious meetings, and a good 
o'clock. example in patient, humble waiting therein for the aris- 
Philada., Tenth mo. 18th, 1853. ing of Divine life. He bore the afflictions attendant on 
a long confinement under the effects of decaying na- 
ture, with Christian patience and resignation, giving 
evidence to his friends, that through Divine mercy, he 
had been enabled to do his day’s work in the day time, 
concerning whom the language may, we humbly trust, 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 
By the Canada and Atlantic steamships, we have ad- 














Diep, on the 10th of Eighth month, 1853, at her resi- 
dence, near Moorestown, N.J., Hannan MaTLAck, in the 
66th year of her age; a much esteemed member and 
overseer of Chester Monthly Meeting. 





heart. There are many bitter cups to be drunk, 
and many sharp conflicts endured by the very 
best, not only on their own account, but on ac- 


be applied, ‘“‘ Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
——., at his residence, in New Bedford, Bristol Co., | ‘ight, for the end of that man is peace.” 

Mass., on the 31st of Eighth month last, Francis TaBER, | ~~~ 

a member and elder of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
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